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A oe Tes of tha Wally haverioee. | he plants out before they are planted in the place n tto be destroyed by the bugs; by neglect- 
Terms.-#2.50 per annum. where they are to stand. Previous to planting, a ||!ng this last operation, many crops have heen ru- 


$2,00if paicin advance a foot||ined From the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth 














‘trench should he dug from six inches to 


D Atatal 


N.GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
PATRONAGE. 

since the commencement of the publication of the 

: tonesee Farmer, we have received such assurances 
of patronage from the Agriculturists of our 
state, that we have never once been left to doub 








deep, and about 18 inches wide, the length being Jo July is considered the proper season for sow- 


proportioned to the quantity intended to be raised | 
\Inte the bottom of this trench should be put strong, 
well rotted manure, which should be spaded in,, 
and welt mixed with the soil in the bottom of +h | 
trench, as the more thrifty itcan be made to grow, | 
ithe better. The objects of the trench are two-fold, 





ing the common va. ties of turnip; the Swedish 
jtarmip, or Ruta Baga, should be sown as soon as 
ithe first of the same month. 











GRAPE VINES AND ROSES. 


} ry? . . 
| ‘Those who wouid increase their grape vines 





wt that if proper exertions were made on our '—first, to enable the culMvator to bank up the ||by layers, should put them down as early in Ju- 
art to render the paper rapa erus mr Whom | earth about the petioles or leaf stalks, to the} |!¥ as circumstances will permit, as roots that 
» was intended, it would in time give a fair re-! heieht of eighteen inches, or two fect, in arder to||Sh0ot early will become more firm end resist the 
auneration for the expense and trouble of estab-jIi ja nch them, and keep them crisp; and secondly ,|| Winter better than those that are formed late in 
ishing it. We have atready much canse to be}),, keep the roots moist, asit is a plant that thrives the season. Roses that are to be increased by 

‘ |best when rather damp than dry. When th»||layers, or such es are budded, should be laid down 
qutributed to support the character, which We'lwench is prepared, and the plants have attaine’| learly, or as soon as the flowering season is over, 


nist our paper kas already acquired, and if grati-|| mien size, let them be planted in the bottom of }|2nd should be firmly secured with hooks to facili 





hankfui to our correspondents who have so ably}! 


le fur the past, and exertions to merit from them 
‘uiure favors, will secure their good will towards 


;, we hope never to be deserted. 


The following testimonial from a gentleman} 


+h whom we have not the pleasure of being per- 
onally acquainted, has given us much satisfac- 
on; Which, together with assurances of a similar 


ubscription from another quarter, argues strongly) 


sat we are surrounded by a liberal community, 
vho will not desert us if we do our duty: 
Geneva, June 27, 1852. 

In the Editor of the Genesee Farmer : 

Drar Sir,—My first year’s subscription for 
ue Genesee Farmer waspaid. I now annex my 

ck on Mr. Fbenezer Ely for fifty-two dollars, 
o be applied as follows: $2 for my second year’s 
bseription ; $50 for uwenty-five copies of the 
saper, to commence with the first publication after 
his letter is received. My subscription for the 
wenty-five copies is made in behalf of the Pulte- 
wy Agency, and the copies are intended for gratu- 
‘ous circulation in the settlements on the estate. 
[he 26 copies may be put under covers to be ad- 
ressed to me, and I will take measures to get 
hem from your office by private opportunities. 

With great respect, I am dear sir, your humble 


JOSEPH FELLOWS 


ervant 


ithe trench at about six inches from each other ; 
then, give them a good watering and Iet them be 
} covered witha board a few days if the weather be 
Iry and warm. Care should be taken to open a 
jdrain from the trench, that in case of heavy rains 
‘it may not fill with water and destroy the piants. 
Tor the first month after setting, the plants will 
||require little care except weeding; after which, as 
ithe leaf stalks begin to extend, the earth should 
'be drawn about them, and as often as they extend 
above the surface,let the embankment be increased, 
and so continue as long as the season will admit. 
‘When Celery is well cultivated the petioles will 
jbe white and eatable, about 18 inches long. In 
|| selecting plants, if possible procure those which 
|| have solid stems or leaf stalks, which may be 
|| Known by cutting a few of them off with a knife. 
Such as are hollow should be rejected, if others 
jare tobe had. 
| 


| 
( 








i TURNIPS. 
\|for sowing turnips is at hand, and that no pains 
| should be spared in preparing the ground. Al- 
though we do not recommend turnips as a field 
|| erop on alarge scale for home use, yet most peo- 
'iple are fond of them as an accompaniment for a 


Mr. Fellows will please receive our thanks for! \jeg of mutton or a roasted turkey, and for one 


's liberal subseription, pledging ourselves at the 
ime time, to endeavor to render our paper useful 
those to whom he shall please to present the 


same, 





CELERY. 

Every person who has land enough for a small 
surden, but more particularly farmers who have 
uore land than is worked to advantage, should 
ultivate a quantity of Celery sufficient for their 
mily. Most people are fond of a dish of fine 
Janched Celery, and yet it is rarely to be found 
nthe tables of our farmers. One would suppose 
‘hat they were impressed with the idea that it was 
utended only for the rich and oppulent, and that 
ommon people were excluded from the use of it. 


\s this is the proper season for planting out this 
iseful vegetable, a few directions to those who are 
idequainte! with the cultivation of it may not 
se amiss. Celery seed is sown early in the spring 


on beds of righ earth, most gardeners prefer a sit- 
uation rather shaded than otherwise, while others 


ekr sowing the seed gn a hot-bed, and dibhling! 


‘third of the year they are in fair demand in most 
lof our market towns. ‘The safe course of farm- 
ling is to have a little of every thing to sel! ; and 
|'although turnips in this climate are an uncertain 
| crop, yet it often happens that a crop of them is 
‘raised with little trouble, and a wet day during 
the time of hay-making or harvest is sometimes 
‘turned to good account when devoted to sowing 
‘turnips. 
likely to succeed are such as are quite new, or 


grounds they are not as liable to be destroyed by 
insects when they first come up, nor by maggots 
in the roots in after growth. The seeds of tur- 
nips are often sown upon the ground and left, 
without any pains to cover it with a bush or har- 
row ; but when so left the seeds do not vegetate 
so evenly, and are more liable to be destroyed by 
insects than when buried evenly with the harrow. 

Whether they are sowed in drills or by broad 
cast it is well to sow plenty of seed, as the plants 








} 
| 
| 
; 
| 
' 


tate the growth of roots. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Domestic Horticultural Soci- 
ety of the Western part of the State of New 
'York, was held at the Geneva Hotel, on the 28th 
jult. The exhibition was attended by a numerous 


|| body of members, citizens and strangers. A 
| large quantity of excellent Fruits and Vegetables 


of the season, and of beautiful native and exotic 
Plants, Shrubs and Flowers, were produced. 
After the business of the Society was closed, 
the members and citizens partook of an elegant 
dinner prepared for the occasion by Mr. Hemen- 
way. John Greig, Esq. the President, was at the 





Our good farmers will recollect that the ume)| 





| 
| 





The grounds on which turnips are most) 


those which have been long in grass. On such|| 





cin be thinged out after they have become sb large 


head of the table, and was assisted by William 
H. Adams, Esq. one of the Vice Presidents. 

The following isa list of Premiums awarded 
FOR FRUITS. 
‘For the best qt. ripe Strawberries, 





G.Goundry, $} 
| do. next best do. do. J. Fellows, 50 

| do. best quart ripe Cherries, G. J. Grosvenor, 1 
do. next best do. do J Greig, 50 

| do. best quart Gooscherries, O. Phelps, 1 
| do. next best do H. H. Bogert, 50 

|For specimens of Pom Gris Apples 
of last year, R.D. Bill, 50 
FOR CULINARY VEGETABLES. 





For the best half peck green Peas 





in the pod, J Bogert, 1 
do nextbest do. do. G. Gallehger, 50 
| do. best half peck WindsorBeans 
in the pod, A Duncan, 50 
do. best dozen young onions, H.-H. Bogert, 50 
| do. best 25 young Potatoes, C. Butler, 1 
| do. nextbest do. J. Feilows, 50 
do. hest 3 Cabbage Heads, B. Whitung, 1 
do. next best do. J. Fellows, 50 
do. best 6 Lettuce Plants, J.D. Bemis, l 
do. next best do. C Butler, 50 
| do. best 6 blood Beets, G. Goundry, 50 
| do. best 6 Cucumbers, I. Whiting, 50 
| do. best dozen Carrots, H. H. Bogert, a) 
| do. nextbest do. A. Duncan, 25 
| do, best early Cauliflower, J. Fellows, ] 
| do. next best do, C. Butler, 50 
do. best Squash, A. Duncan, 50 
| do. best dish young Turnips, J. Greig, 50 


FOR FLOWERS. 
For the most beautiful and desirable 
Monthly Rose, 
do. next best do. 
do most beautiful and desirable 


Mrs, Naglee, 50 
Mrs. H. H Bogert, 25 


Hardy Rose, Mrs, Greig, 50 
do. next best do. do. Mrs. Colt, 25 
do. most beautiful specimen of 
Flowers of six sorts, J. Fellows, 


do. second best do. 
do. thirdbest do. 
do. fourth best do 
For a most beautiful and tasteful 
collection of native wild Flowers, W.S. Dell, 3 


The Society is greatly indebted tothe kadies o? 
the village for the use of a large and fine collec: 
tion of house plants, shits am! flowers, amt for 


1 
Miss Susan Sill, rE 
Mrs. Butler, 5 
Mrs. B. Whiting, 
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a en 


the taste displayed by them in ornamenting the|jhad not been fed off, and broke it up, harrowed,|| T2inning the Leaves of Fru 


Exhibiting Room. 


or ” } . i] o 7 ¥ ‘ s : 

Handsome specimens of indigenous forest flow-}}ioose on the top, and the earth loose below ; then | growth to the entire plant, to Le lightly 

ers were exhibited by Mr. William S. Dell, ofj}put the Potatoes of good size, in the rows one foot with; and where the climate is not deg. 
Junius. The species of flowers being adapted to 

our climate, the introduction of them into gar- 

dens is recommended to the Members of the So- 


ciety. 


It is conceived that much benefit has resulted to 
this section of the country from the operations of 
the Society, by the culture of superior kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, and of beautiful ornamental 
Tlowers. For the purpose of extending the use- 
fulness of the Society, gentlemen feeling an inter- 
est in the improvement of our [orticulture, are 


invited to become members. The annual contri 


yution of a member is $2, and may be paid to the 


Treasurer, Mr J. Fellows, at Geneva. 


The autumnal meeting was appointed to be heid 
at Canandaigua, of which seasonabic notice will 
ve given by the Committee of Arrangements, and 


i listof Premiums published. 














= Joly 14, 1639, 
eee, 








— 
— 
' — 


| wt Trees —T}, 
. ' San > * i , con : P od 
cross ploughed and harrowed, till the sward was} :°&ves have too essential an office as orzais 5 
parte 


tent ii 
apart; the rows five feet apart, running North and! heat, compared with the nature of the plants, o; 
South, and turned the sods on the- Potatoes with) the panes of the year in which its season for 
the grass side down, and after they were so|! getation falls, their shade is more likely to be 
dropped and covered with the sods, then I ploughed |) viceable than detrimental, even in the last stare 
the loose earth from between the rows,and covered fruiting. Phus cherries, raspberries, strawhe; 
the sod. Potatoes and all the sod so covered will|| Ties, currants, and other species, whose full te; 
become moist, and produce a suitable temperature, | Of fructification is more than comprehended jn 


10 





as well as nourishment, for the growing crop.— | summer, reach perfect maturity and acquire t! 
By the above process, I have raised at the rate of| color proper to each, though ever so much coye: 
400 bushels of Potatoes per acre, from common | with leaves; whereas, for those kinds wh} 

land without manure. If there is a better way, [|| Pe? with difficulty here, because the direct ya: 


should be glad toknow it, by some one giving it|} and most intense reflection of the sun, is sc 
in the Farmer } equal to the heat in the shade duri 


ng the summe 
1 believe that any land that is covered with} of their native climate, it isproper, when the fri 
sward, or other solid vegetable substance, will (if}| has nearly attained its full size, and is natur. Uy 
properly ploughed) produce from 3 to 400 bushels. | losing its absolute greenness, to remove some o 
I will give you my experience from time to time || the leaves which shade it too much. Were ¢! 





erations in the woeds, in this county last season. 
| prepared my mind to resist the bear, wolf, pan- 
ther and rattlesnake. I have found no difficulty 
with any of those hormble animals, but have been 
annoyed by one though far inferior in size and 
ferocity, yet threatens to become more troublesome 
than all those combined. It is the contemptible 
mouse. They have already destroyed for me, 
from twelve acres of wheat, at lcast 20 bushels. 
They burrow under the litde bunches of turf 
and roots drawn together by the harrow, also 
under stumps, roots, stones, &c. 


ihe ground, and devoured the juicy part of the 
stalk for food: [apprehend they will pursue that 
object until the ears become filled, and then contin- 
ue the practice to procure the ears of wheat. I do 
not recollect of noticing or hearing of the like in 
Western New-York, where I have resided for 
many years, and conclude this evil is mostly con- 
fined to dry loamy soils, thinly clothed with tim- 
ber, which admits of abundance of nuts and 
seeds for those creatures to winter on in 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Warren Co. (Pa) 30th of 6 mo. 1852. 
Frienp Goopse:.t—I commenced farming op- 


Hitherto they have cut down the wheat near 


the woods. But as there is a considerable part 
of Western Pennsylvania of this description, 
(consider any effectual remedy aguinst the con- 
‘inuance of this evil, of importance; and I should 
be much obliged if any person, through the medi- 
um of the Genesee Farmer, would suggest a more 
efficient remedy than the effect of cats, traps, &c. 
which it will readily be perceived will not answer 
the purpose in a new country, where the woods as 
well as fields, are stocked with this trouvlesom 
quadruped. Yours, Respectfully. 8s. 





‘OR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Cayuga Co., June 20, 1832. 
POTATOES. 

i have just completed covering, or hoeing my 
Votatoes, Which I planted the first of this month, 
in the following manner, (which by several year’s 

sperience, I find to be the best method that | 
have found, both in quantity and quality and pre- 


_ 


paring rough land for flax, or any other crop I may 


wish to put on, eith F i] or spring.) i took a 
piece of green sward the fast days of May. tha 


fore they are quite ripe, for my sheep; this I have! 





eae ee eee aa i ese . rm 
on the Potatoe. ae cout SHES sooner it would prejudice t] 
| growth of the fruit; and should they even now ! 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER swept off unsparingly, the growth of the y 
KEEPING SHEEP. | shoots might be arrested. ‘The leaves wh: 
June 22.-—-Sowed 3 bushels of oats, to cure be-| cover the fruit, whether peaches, grapes 


Voe 
5, Ase] a 


or other late ripe ning fruits, must be re 


not 
found to be the cheapest and best method to winter)| gradually, that is, at two or three times in th 
sheep, of the many ways that [ have tried. The} course of five or six days; otherwise the unusy 
Sheep will eat it all clean, straw and all, and with) full heatof the sun dartine upon the fruit, wou 
it get grain enough, (and that being green | believe occasion the rind to crack. 
it far better than ripe,) to keep them in good condi-) Wing) a Sootch writer on [Da ek Me a 
tion. I never had a disteinpered sheep that was), 7 wis oa 


' ; practice has been, as the fruits bevin to color. t 
kept in this way. Two good sheaves per day, | 

rill las rentv she a e winter; some a . soa ' 
will last twenty sheep a. the wi a rs ' || very much enhancing their beauty and flavor. I 

, sheaves, < tone, viz: Wheniy.,.. 7 . 
days three sheaves, and some geese gi d do late seasons, if the leaves of wall-trees hang lon 
> .o — av £ : 

they get “ the ground I ot png ane 0) er than usual, they may be brushed off, in ord 

P } rsay! ‘ ~ My ays.2 i SAVES } be 
know. Nowsay 5 months, 150 days, Sane ’\}to letin the sun and air the better to ripen: 
that would make twelve bushels to the hundred; ! ,, : The be tpi, 

ld be3 hel £ du ! \) Wood. his, brushing, however, should ' 

? j shels ats traw. If . : <s 
would be v6 ousheis of oats, and the ne : 4 tiously performe/, never brushing much ata t: 
any of your oe ore Mn") The leaves should not be forced off violent!: 

’ SS expense, I should be glac cnow it. ie 7 1: ae 
with less eX e, 2 sho € glad to _ The shoots from which the leaves are to be di 
With a sheep shed and manger, which [intend jy ..05 cian, Id ene , 

nadie —"s piace, should be gently stroked upwards and 0: 
to build after the direction given by a celebrated) ye py ~ Mia ' 
; . : biel ' varcs, but never the reverse way, else there i 
anufacturer and wo rower unk that : ai ; SS Sigil 
" a . . . “ , § ' dis : : .t danger of hurting the buds. Trees exposed to th 
all be able to leteach sheep have its share with- || |; ; ; ; 
shall be e to leteach sheep have its su | wind seldom require this care; but sometimes ¢ 
out being trodden down. 
I have not seen the plan of the Shed and 


| paliers may, and if so, the same course is to | 
Manger in any work on the raising or keeping) 


pick off every leaf that may overhang them; tly 


pursued as above. 





“TY, | ° ‘ ‘ A 2 
we j dinning Stone F'ruit.——Thinning the ov 
sheep. Before winter I will try to give iton paper ieee alia P _— aes Thinning th: 
r abunaant se ‘ult On apric tari eae! 
for the Farmer. T. EL vu pricot, nectarine, p 
| and plum trees, is a necessary duty, as many ¢ 


From the New England Farmer these in good seasons set more than they cai 
THINNING GROPS, PLANTS, LEAVES, | Hourish or bring near to perfection. This thinnin 

FRUITS, &. however, must be cautiously performed and by 
Thinning Seedling Crops.—-Marshall ob- \degrees. If tne trees have set their fruit ver) 








' . . . } ** . . 
serves, tuat the thinning of seedling crops should | thick In particular parts only, such parts shou 
be done in time, before the young plants have | be moderately thinned out now, [the fore part 


- > ‘ P . f lants oro w || : ‘ ut J 
drawn one another up too much. All plants grow! ¢he season,} and the other parts not yet. But ii 
stronger and ripen their juices better when the! fruit be very thickly set all over the tree, let it! 


air circulates freely round them, and the sun is not rE nerally thinned off to half its extent, early ) 
lorevented from an immediate influence; an atten-) the season; defervine the final thinning till ti 
tion which should be paid from the first appear-| stoning be over, that is, till the shells be qui' 
ance of plants breaking ground. In thinning close j hard and the kernel is formed. For most te 


crops, such as onions, carrots, turnips, &c. be sure | especially those in any wise unhealthy, d 
1a hey are not left tox near yy 2? , . " | mY t > e . ° e " 
that they are not ieittoo near, for mistead of re ap-|pmiany et their fruit in time of stoning ; SO Lis 
' a oreate ‘oduee there weal) hoe - - ri. , aa a ci 
ing a greater produce there will be a loss. When/the thinning had better be performed at two! 


they stand too close they will mak 
1, 


} “(re wit ‘ ry . . — . 
talland large’) three different umes; always observing to rest 
tops, | 


ce ae "Oven ter surall ‘ Le. all i | Al ms - ., 
ui are preventé d swe ling in thera ots; it | the Puile St, brownest. and the best form: d fruit 
} ’ 


is better to err on the wide side, for though there | —_——--—~ 





fe —EE 
; ’ " . ' ihere were eleve ' uy ar 4 fri m 
will be fewer plants, they will be finer and bette: 1 ' ven tires in New York 
i e ut “gay eve Olng to i hursday morning, fl 
flavored 





| caused by fire crackers, 
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THE CURC ULIO. 
a question, whether the curculio 

! 
hod vs our plums and nectarines, has 
io abstain from depositing it 
in fi which hangs over a pavement, 07 
And tb 
nwing extract of a letter, from a late Senatoi 


whore its larve must perish. 


ivaited States wil show that the affirma- 
rhe safely taken in this case :— 
yember to have conversed with the lat 


orrest, Who was a sagacious and experi |} 


lie. suggested, that what Di 


inicated to the public in regard 





kind into the paunch by the throat; und the pune- 


[Eee a rs ne) 


ffected. A proportionably less quantity will} 0 48 cases may occur when indeed it is not advi 
answer for a sheep. This is said to give imme |] Sable to try them; as when the disease has exist- 
iiate relief by neutralizing the carbonic acid gas|| &4 4 considerable time, or the animal has become 
in the stomach of the animal, which causes the || O¥tageous, or the stomach so much distended with 
welling and other symptoms of the disease to} air that there is danger of immediate suffocation 
te eT || or bursting, the puncture of the maw must be in- 
Ppa Seti sete it ar ie of calteniaall stantly performed, which is called paunching — 
this complaint,which nay be adverted to according sue —o oe done with the greatest ca =, midway 
to the degree of distention and length of time, stokes wrheepnhetiereny theta ty a6 
| rib of the left side to which the launch inclines; a 





icuit has existed. These are intetnal medi 


. ‘ . sharp penknife ; _ > riper: « n¢ mar > 
ines; the introduction of a probang of some |” irp penknife is frequently used; and persons 


in veterinary practice should always keepa long 


a . > tpn li trochar, whieh will be found + met afieanteme 
wring it bythe sides. Dr. Whyatt of Edinburgh, r be found the most efficacious, 





io. bat been mostly obtained from hiut.}is said to have cured eighteen outof twenty hoven ' and by far tiie mosi saiv, as it permits the air es- 

1 closely studied its manner, and was led lcows, by giving a pint of gin to each “Oil, by | + tes. hag inly and quickly, at the same time 

nt his nectarine trees slanting over his fish}! cond nsing the air, has been successfully tricd.— et R) ype Bg entrace into the cavity of the 

| ‘Phe inseet avoided depositing its eggs il) Any other substance also, that has a strong power aGomn [, wan weer Bee ion an equal disten 
“nverous a situation, where its young could} ge ab orbing air, may “ne advantn, cously given, | <i As soon as the aur is perfecily evacuated, 
ve no chance of eseape.— American F'wmer-| common salt and water made strongly suline is a| and the paunch resumes its office, the trochar may 


From the New Englend Farmer. 
HOVEN IN CATTLE. 

, feeding cattle with green clover or turning 
mi into a tresh clover pasture, great attention is}} 
wy to prevent the: from becoming swollen 
hoven which is very apt to take place when 
y are first put on this food, especially if it is 
twith rain or dew. Cattle are exposed to this 
ver, Whether they are sent to feed on clover in 
ture or have it cut and brought to them; but 


wre is | zard ia the latter than in the former 
yriss, especially if the plants 
After 


istamed to this rich food for a few days, 


ot if Ising tis 


wing rapidly, and are full of sap. 


’ cinemas alba 
wing Which it should be given rather sparingty, 
langer is much diminished; but it is never 


‘to allow nuich cows in particular to eat large 


| be removed ; and in whatever way it is done the 


New milk with a pro- i iow’ 4 fully cl ith sti 

- al wound should be carefully closed wit! king 

portion of tar equal to one sixth of the milk 1s ; Ret y closed with sticking 
|| plaster or other adhesive matter. 


highly spoken of. A strong solution of prepared || | ‘ that tt , ae aerae 
cite ME Seg Oh a .. | to observe that the operation is so safe that when- 
amonia in water often brings off a great quantity | ever a medical assistant cannot be obtained. n 
if air and relieves the animal. y hese in- vate at Ea STP 7 ay 
nal. Any of these in-| yerson should hesitate a moment al doing i 
ternal remedies may be made use of when the! pe . " ~ Saem. Cong & 
hoven has recenly taken place, and is not in a| eae After relief has been afforded by means 
: ‘ of either the probang or of paunching i t 
violent degree. But when otherwise, the intro- rae sh, 7 ares ie og 
+ heme! : ‘ink may ye very properly given, such as 
duction of an instrument 1s_ pre and is now Me . 
; _— ae : half a pint of common gin ; or one ounce of spirit 
very generally resorted to. The one principally of hartshorn in a pint of ale, or two ounces of 
in use is a species of probang, invented by Dr.||. tae , . 
; Poet spirits of turpentine in ale, may an hem be 
Munto, of Edinburgh. Another, consisting of a sate ame re bidaeh cela ul » may any of them be 
yi ; a S an assistant stimulus. 
cane of six feet length, and of considerable diam- ’ 
eter, having a bulbous knot of wood, has been in-| The Way to Poverty —A farmer in Mas: 
vented by Eager, which is amore simple machine, sachusetts nap cle pry meen of his ex- 
but is hardly so efficacious. It is probable that in yriteregy Pg eat 2 sp le ced 
- , About : eats ago he began wit 
cases of emergency, even the larger end of a com-|! wd 5 5 cairns 


usual country remedy. 














sities of wet clover. The best mode of man- 
nt, im many cases, is to turn cattle into a 
clover field for about half an hour near th: 
of a fair day, and then turn them out oi 

id iuto a poorer pasture. The next day 
iting as it is called, may be repeated, ana 
le allowed to stay a little longer in the 
ld, till at leneth they may be permitted to 

: daring the day time, bat as long as 


us any con iderable degree of lux 


il be safest toy ird the cattle at night, 


lets into their clover pasture tall the 

ruins. 
i \ i comsegucnce of negligence o1 
t,eatiie or sheep are swollen or hoven, or 


mach ais rendered incapable of discharging 
tents, aremedy must be spee lily applied or 
tL dTancl lost. ‘The usual rem dy tor this dis 
tab the animal w th a penknife ; 


shy ‘lo 


Vues APT dS PU ‘ut un ier the short ribs, 


. Sage : by industry and economy added something 
irre whip dexteriously used might answer || ¢, his property every year—built a house, 
pat end. But by far the best instrument for relie-) then a barn, bought several lots of land, and 
\Ving Loven cattle, as well as for clystering them, || though he had a large family, contrived to 
‘is Read's enama apparatus, which is alike appli-| thrive, until he owned a good farm and con- 
leable to horses, cattle anddogs. It consists of al) venient buildings and owed no man a cent. 


syringe to which tubes of different kinds are ap- |} oahnay things went on well until a neigh- 
. P i} Zz ¢ ag To P or fat . 
on according to the purpose and kind of ani-| oring farm was offered for sale, which he 


These iva long Gext purchased ; he paid for a part of it from his 
ii “a a _,../ own funds and borrowed the remainder at 
| ule tube for giving an enema to horses and cattle ;)| ipy6 bank. This was the first step in the 
and a smaller one for dogs. To relieve hoven) downfall road. When the bank debt came 
joullocks effectually it is necessary not only to free}, due he went to another bank and borrowed 
‘the stomach from an accumulation of gas, but | money to pay the first: he continned to run 
ifrom the fermenting mixture which generates it ; || from bank to bank for some time, the debt 
ifor this purpose a tube isapplied to the extremety || constantly increasing. Ue now concluded 
lof the syringe, and then passed into the animal’s) ” try speculation, in order to extricate aaa 
i. . | selffrom his embarrassinent; he obtained 
~~——_re no ne SR uae oe wie ~ i more money from the bank and purchased 
luon, the offending matter is discharged by an!) qeoves of cattle, sheep and hogs, in the wes- 
pening. When the same operation is performed | tern country, which he drove to Brighton & 
nm suscep a smaller tube is made use of. The!) other markets; he lost inoney on every drove 
‘characteristic excellency of Read’s instrument is,||and became more and more involyed; he 


jimal to be operated upon. 





i putinto the orifice a tube of ivory, elder, = 


‘quill, or something of the kind to giv 


> vent) 


‘that there is no limit to the quantity of fluid that | mortgaged one of bis farms to the Hospita! 
nay be injected or extracted. The same syringe | Insurance Company, but this did not save 
: 4 ; | him, his personal property was attached and 


the confined air ‘i.e wound is then dressed!) is used for extracting poison from the stomach 0. |) ‘ 
, ned air ound i : el , ki wc cctieatitatlatiins wna || S0l4 at auction, hisreal estate went to pay 
til SOME se f adhesive plaster, and thus Ss! g insects, extinguishing hres, and) |. | - : ‘aw 

mi rt of adhesive | r, and thus, in|} m in, or noking pas _s ‘ j his creditors and in a few months nearly all 
neral, the cure is easily eifected. The fol-||syringing fruit trees. The introduction of any | his property was gone. He concludes his 


‘ renuedies are also recommended. } 

se of train oil, proportioned to the age and 
ce of the animal Give to an ox or cow a pint 
in abottle, and rub the stomach well in order 
‘0 make it go down, and give the animal exercise.” 

Far, Mag, 

Make about a pint of ley either with hot embers 
4roWN into a sufficient quantity of water, or by 
issolving therein about an ounce Of pot or pearl 


ach 
} 


and turn itdown the throat of the ox or cow 


- ’ P of . * © » offacte rth > } : ° P4 . 
‘ 4kpplyl of Unese instruments may be etlected by tne help. communication with the following warning : 


of an assistant, who should holdthe horn of the!) {let all who are not under the same con- 
animal with one hand and the dividing cartilage 'demnation take warning by me, and flee 
of the nose with the other, while the operator | from the banks and Boston loans, or pover- 
himself, taking the tongue in the left hand, employs | 'Y and misery awaits them. ie 

his right in skilfully and carefully introducing the | The Boston Daily Advertiser remarks, “ it j 
instrument; the assistant bringing his head and | a singular fact, that in the first ten hours of th 
| week intosuch an attitude as tomake the passage | 4th of July, the amount of property destroyed by 
nearly straight, which will facilitate the opera- | fire was greater than in the whole pres 

| nouths " 











ding c} 





tion. But when no instruments can be procured, | 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


NEW CHINESE MULBERRY. 

The editor of the American Farmer, in answer 
to the inquiries of a correspondent, in regard to the 
comparative value of the new Chinese Mulberry, 
says:—“ The new Chinese Mulberry, (Morus 
Multicautis,) has been proven by its use in ma- 
king silk, to be not only equal but far superior to 
the white mulberry of China. It has been used 
both in France and America, and is the only kind 


ich ae 
used in the north of China, and the Phiiipine 


Islands. Dr. Pascalis informs us, (see American 
T’armer, vol. 12, page 124,) that it has been propa- 
gated in great quantities in France for the purpose 
of furnishing the establishments of that nation, 
and this fact has been often repeated in the pub- 
lic prints. He asserts, and our experience cor- 
roborates the assertion, that the leaves of the Mo- 
rus multicaulis afford to the sillk worm double the 
quantity of food furnished by the white mulberry. 
That is of equal weight of leaves, the multicaulis 
affords double the quantity of nourishment. And 
this is readily explained by the fact that the large 
proportion of insoluble matter, probably woody 
fibre, of the white mulberry leaf, is nearly absent 
in theleaf of the multicaulis. The leaf is singu- 
larly soft and silky. It is true that the result of 
Mr. Deslongchamp’s experiments was unfavora- 
ble to the use of the common mulberry for silk 
worms, and we may add that our own experi- 
ence has broughtus to the same conclusion ; but 
we ought not to infer from this, that all other mul- 
berries, and especially one long preferred and 
used in China, must also be inferior to the white. 
Certainly every body ought to have some evi- 
dence, and good evidence too, of the equal fitness 
of the new Chinese Mulberry for the purpose, be- 
fore they adopt it to the exclusion of the white; 
and we did suppose that this evidence was be- 
fore the public—at least we have done all we 


could to furnish it, as will be seen on examining | 


our columns, and those of several other publica- 
tions,especiallytheAnnals of Horticulture of Paris. 

The history of the new Chinese mulberry will 
be found in the Amcrican Farmer, vol. 12, page 
124. This mulberry was brought from the Philip- 
ine Islands by a French corvette, in July, 1821.— 
The corvette had been sent out by the French Go- 
vernment, under the careof Samuel Perottet, for 
the express purpose of collecting rare plants,seeds, 
&c. along the coast of Asia as far as the Phili- 
pine Islands, and returned laden with them, the 
Morus multicaulis being one of the articles ob- 
tained. It was found at the Phillipine Islands; 
where it had been carried by the Chinese colo- 
nists, one of whom remarked that to this plant his 
country “owed its immense product of silk, and 
the greatness ofthe celestial empire, from whence 
we carried it as the best article of our national 
wealth.” Mr. Perottet ascertained that it was 
originally from the north of China, that it had 
been transpicnted from Canton to Manilla; he 
deposited it in the island of Bourbon, at Cayenne, 
and at Senegambia. On its arrival in France it 
was immediately taken to the Royal Gardens at 
Paris and Montpelier for propagation and exper- 
iment, the result of which has been its universal 
adoption so far as it could be obtained. 

All the trials of this mulberry of which wr 
have seen any account, have resulted favorably. 
It not only makes silk of the vest fibre, but is 
most congepial to the constitution of the worms. 


July 14, 1892 


The preference given by Dandolo and others 
to the double leaf white mulberry, was not founded 
upon the size of the leaf, but upon its quality, 
and the size ‘was only referred to as descriptive | 
of the kind preferred, not as indicative of quality. 


Po conclude, so confident are we of the sup 
riority of the Morus multicaulis over the whit, 
mulberry, and of the certainty with which a ful 
supply of leaves will be obtained by the me 


ans 
proposed, in three years, that, were an insurane: 








The large leaves of the white mulberry are not as 
good as the small ones, because they are too suc- 
culent; but may nota vegetable have large leaves 
‘without a superabundance of sap, 


practicable, we should not hesitate to become re 
_ sponsible for all losses that might be sustained 
(casualties and carelessness excepted) by thos: 
especially 1) who try the experiment. 
such leavés be the natural ones? The leaves of | We shall take pleasure in giving any finthe, 
the Chinese mulberry, though very large, are explanation that may be desired, and beg om 
thin and silky, and by no means too succulent. friends to be Assured, that nothing but the mos: 
It is true that the beautiful and delicate silks of || thorough conviction of the importance of the Mo 
China have generally been supposed io have) ts multicaulis, and of its great superiority ove, 
been obtained from the white mulberry; but we) every other kind of mulberry, could induce us + 
have good evidence now for the belief that they | urge its preference. As we have repeatedly said 
are produced trom the Morus multicaulis. The} 11s peculiarly fortunate for this country that this 
testimony of Mr. Perottet at least goes thus fur.) Species of the mulberry has been introduced jus: 
When we said that 20 trees would produce 20,-|, at the commencement of the silk culture. W, 
000 in three years, we did not of course mean to|) also repcat, that a full supply of leaves for tly 
say that these 20,000 trees would be as large as largest establishment can be obtained from it i: 
full grown white mulberry trees, requiring a space half the time required to obtain them from tir 
of 33 feet square each, and each tree feeding 6,000 | white mulberry.” 


silk worms. We intended to be understood as | ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED Frou 


saying thatby proper management 20 young trees!) Pui] DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS. 
might be multiplied to 20,000 young trees in three || Plants that grow naturally among a crop tha’ 


years. By layering in a proper manner, cach) has been sown, may be regarded as weeds, or, in 
young tree may be made to produce at least ten |! other words, as enemies to the crop that is cult 
young ones every season; so that 20 trees laid) yateg, The destruction of weeds, therefore, mus’ 
down in the spring of 1833, will produce 200 in be considered as one of the most important branch 
the fall of the same year as large as the originals ‘es of the agricultural art; for if it be neglected 
were in the spring; these laid down in the spring || or even if slovenly performed, one third, or ons 
of 1834, will produce 2,000 in the fall of 1834, and | haif of a fair crop, may only be obtained, even 
these latier iaid in like manner in the spring Of || ¢,om the very best soils. Besides 
1835, wiil produce 20,000 in the fall of 1835; and \ sideration, that if weeds are suffered to exist, the 




















, it merits con 














in the spring of 1836 the leaves of the young trees | fyi) advantages of manuring land, and many oth: 
imay be used for silk worms, and there will be an} ,, improvements, can only be but partially reap 
abundance for an establishment however large.— | Nor is this all; the mixture of weeds in thy 
They may be planted in the fall of 1835 at 4 or 5 coi} prevents the crop from receiving the benefi 
feet apart, but even at 6 feet there will be 1200 to | cial influence of the air—augments the risks a! 


the acre, so that 164 acres will contain the 20,000. | harvest, (for a crop that is clean may be ready for 
Although this mulberry will attain to 15 or |, 


ed. 


: ; ; e stack-yard in much lesstime than is required 
twenty feet in height, with a proportionate | to harvest it when encunibered with weeds,) and 
breadth, it is recommended that they be kept low | the seeds of these intruders deteriorate the quality 





by heading down, for convenience of gathering || of the grain. Notwithstanding all the injuries 


the leaves. We know that the leaves are just AS! thence sustained, how many are there who hardly 
good for silk worms when the tree is but a year) eyor attempt to remove weeds in an effectual 
old as when older. The tree indeed seenis to at- manner? This negligence is the more to be 


tain maturity much sooner than any other tree we iblamed, because, were farmers at the trouble of 
know of, as we have several wees only a year | collecting all sorts of weeds before they hav 
old with perfect fruit on them, Our trees have} formed their seeds and of mixing them with ric! 
generally attained a height of 6 to 8 feet, and an || earth, they would soon be redu at tate 6 talk pul 


inch diameter at the base, in one season. py mass, and in this way a prenicious nuisane 


As to the number of trees in a package, we || might be converted into a valuable manure. 
directed twenty trees tobe put up in each package,|| Various experiments have been tried to ascer: 








because that number would enable any person to| tain the positive advantage derived from carefil 
secure a supply of leaves in three years. But we ‘ly weeding one part of a ficld, and leaving anothi: 
have no objection to supplying anysmaller num-|/er part undone ; among these, the following 
ber—indeed it was not our intention to exclude |! made with peculiar accuracy, may be safely re- 
the supply of any number, even of a single tree. |! lied on. 

From careful experiments we have ascertained the ! 1. Wheat.—Seven acres of light gravelly land 
proporuon by which the Morus multicaulis may || were fallowed, and sown broad cast; one acre 
be increased, and thence calculated the number was measured off, and not a weed was pulled out 
that would supply a silk establishment ina given || of it; the other six were carefully weeded. The 
time ; the result of these experiments and calcula- || unweeded acre produced 18 bushels; the si\ 
tons is the recommendation to begin with twenty | weeded acres, 135 bushels, or 


per acre, which 
trees that a supply may be obtained in three years. | 


] is 44 bushels, or one fourth more produce in favor 
Che time at which a full supply of leaves wiil be |! of weeding, 
obtained will be lengthened or shortened, according | 


2. Barley.—A six acre field was sown witl 
to the number of trees begun with under or over 
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wwe 








joarley, in fine tlth, and well manured. The 
ented weeding, owing to a great abundance of charlock 
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‘ost 12s. per acre. The produce of an unweeded 
sere was only 13 bushels; of the weeded, 238.— 
Difference in favor of weeding, 15 bushels per 
cre, besides the land being so "teu cleaner for 
-yeceeding crops. 

8 Qats.—Six acres sown With oats ; one acre 
4Joughed but once and unmanured, produced only 
17 bushels. Another six acres ploughed three 
times, manured, and wee ded, produced 37 bushels 
oer acre. ‘This experiment proves that oats re- 
qian good mana-zement, and will pay for it as 
wellas other crops. ‘Ten bushels of the increas- 
ed produce may be fairly attributed to the weed- 
yo; and the other ten to the manure 

The importance of weeding, both to the indi 
jdual and to the public is such, that it ought to! 
cuforeed bylaw. At any rate, a regulation of po- 
‘ee for fining those who harbor weeds, the seeds 
{ which may be blown into their neighbor's 
sound, can have no injustice in principle. In 
England, the petty constable might be required, 
ny precept from the high constable, to give in pre- 
-ontments to the quarter sessions, contaiming a 
ist of all persons who suffered weeds to run to 
eed in their hedges or lands, such presentments 
‘) be particularly specified to the court. Those 
-eferring to the coltsfoot, to be given in at the La- 
dy-day sessions; and those referring to thistles, 
vag-weed, &c. to be given in at Midsummer ses 
ions. An order of court might then be made, 
‘or the immediate removal of such nuisances,and 
if not complied with, the offender should be fined 
. sum not exceeding five pounds, one half to the 
:former, and the other half to go to the relief of 
the poor. 

If in consequence of such a system being en 
foreed, 44 bushels of wheat—15 do. of barley— 
\) do. of oats additional were raised in all the 
telds in the kingdom, whose crops are injured by 
veeds, what benefits might not be the results ?— 
lndeed, if such a plan were to take place, and if|| * 
‘he overseers were compelled, by an express stat 
ite, to employ the poor in the destruction of weeds, 
England might, in process of time, become as free 
trom that nuisance as China or Japan; and the 
armers would soon find, that however anxious 
‘ley may be to have their lands ¢ithe-frec, yet to 
ave them weed free is of still greater impor- 
tanee. 

On the whole, keeping his land in a clean state, 

ight to be a principal object with every farmer; 

ndif this be not carefully attended to, he may 

‘assured of paying dearly for his neglect — 
But the losses which he suffers do not remedy the 
jury which the public sustains from this sloven- 
y conduct. The regulations, therefore, which 
ave been suggested, may be considered as 
hoth expedient and necessary; for were they 
opted, it is evident that many of the evils allu- 
od to would be removed, and the wealth and ag- 
cultural resources of the nation materially aug 

nted——Sinclair’s Code 


FARMER'S 


Tl a) ar 
i€ follo \ ing 


of Agriculture. 


WORK FOR JULY. 
valuable observations on har- 
from Leorain’s Husbandry. 

Custom has induced farmers generally to be- 
“Ve, that it is an improper and wasteful practice 
° cut either wheat or rye with the scythe an | 


radl . ° 
‘ade. If the grain be neither loded nor entan 
Glad ; 


/fSung grain, are 


| 
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flora tle, as by the sickle. If it be properly gather- ||supply of workmen as my neighbors, who gave 
ed and bound, but little, if any, more loss will a-|\them as much ardent spirit as they would drink, 
rise from gathering it in this way. If the grain |\although they got none of this from me. After 
be cradled in proper time, it shatters less, on the |/the harvest was over, it was clearly seen, that the 


unis , | r ; . 
whole, than when it is reaped and secured in the || workmen were far better satisfied with receiving 
usual way. 














cradled and reaped at the same time, it shatters 


‘health by drinking ardent spirits to the amount of 
more by the former practice 


It should be recol-! it. It is not, however, in my practice only, tha, 
lected, however, that the very tardy progress of! the beneficial effects of not allowing workme , 
the sickle greatly increases the shattering, by pro- || either in harvest, or any other time, intoxicatin™ 
‘rastinating the harvest so long that the chaff | liquors appear. There are many farmers in Penn* 
opens, and much of the grain falls out. Whereas || sylvania, who would sooner suffer their grain to 
the rapid progress of the scythe and cradle cuts rot on the ground, than sanction this enormity. 

off the grain, before any material loss from shat- Now, it is very observable, that these men nev- 


tering can take place, if the cultivator commences |\er suffer by this arrangement ; 
in time. 





on the contrary 
No evil, but much good will arise from thei ir fields are cleaner reaped, and with much less 


beginning early. This not only prevents shattering, ‘trouble and expense. Why then is not this dis- 
but also the risk of encouatering the various inju- |! graceful practice of injuring the morals, health, 
ries to which the crop is exposed by useless delay. | reputation, and circumstances of neighbors aban- 
Some farmers of the first respectability assert, ||doned? especially, asin doing this we injure our- 
that practice and observation have convinced them || selves. 
that the grain, and also the flour, is best when || 
wheat is cut much before the usual time. Reed 
mae ae acon! wri my rate The | weschter, Ps. ny the rie of ge Bol 
very carly, or at the usual time will be found the | PB _ mags ti! wn at ae 
best; except when mildew occurs. In that case ome tethe ongh ory nied oe — 7 
. : y | frost for fodder, and letting the ear continue fox 
wheat should be cut immediately after it can be |! ye Lanes frome the atalle--iniwer- 
determined that the disease is severe. If the ai ago een ny sea aarnote igs Fingased 
crop is only slightly affected, it is far better to let | aatiy inion bn. Cnet Seay,» Ste Sinwne SN? 
is cond wnsil rv grain be Gt os oii —* late in September or early in October, corn is 
; ‘ent near the earth. Set up in shocks round a hill, 
Many judicious, and well attested experiments | that is left uncut, to help support the rest—the 


determine, that when wheat is badly oo by | iF tops tied with rye straw. In this situation it re- 
mildew, the grain gets no better, if it be suffered |) mains until seeding is over. It is then husked—- 
to stand. Thatif it be cut off immediately after the husker having a pin of hard wood, 24 inches 
the injury is seen, the grain actually derives very ‘long, about the size of a goose quill, sharp at one 
considerable advantage from the sap contained in | ‘end, which is fastened under the two middle fin- 
the straw. | gers of the right hand with a string. This aids 
Bad cradlers, and bad reapers, destroy much | him to tear open the husk and considerably facili- 
grain: infinitely more, however, is lost by those tates the work. Not remembering to have seen 
who could perform either well, if harvest was not “such an implement in use elsewhere, I suppose it 
considered, as the holidays too generally are. a | hot common ; but, though very simple, it is useful. 
time of drinking to excess. This renders many || | After the corn is taken in, the stulks are tied in 
incapable of doing any thing properly. Others, | , bundles, with straw—drawn near the barn yard 
who are not quite so far gone, are disposed to run and put in ricks, thus:——The rick is made long, 
races a part of the day, and spend the rest of it in| the butts pointing out each way, the tops overlap. 
drinking under the shade, or in quarrelling and /' ping more thana third, and raised so that wet wil! 
fightin. fall off each side from the centre. It should be of 
In fact, too many of the laboring part of the com- |) moderate height, from 7 to 10 feet. Beginning at 
munity are, at this season of the year, more like || one end the farmer takes off, from top to bottom, 
drunken savages than members of a civilized com- | enough for his cattle. Al! the rest remains undis- 
munity. ‘This evil does not spring either from be- | turbed, and secure from rain as when first put up. 
nevolence or hospitality in their employers. Av-| In this way the whole is fed out, from one end of 
arice seems to have been the first moving cause of | | the rick tothe other. What the cattle do not eat 
this enormity. In direct opposition to the laws of | } is trodden into the manure heap, absorbs juices 
God, and the reason of man, this contemptible,) that would otherwise evaporate or run off; and 
selfish principle, induced many to outbid their) then thecorn stalks, when well rotted, are returned 
neighbors by a more plentiful supply of ardent | ‘to the ficld, increasing its fertility. How much 
spirits. 
If those farmers had known their own interest, | 


' 


CUTTING CORN STALKS. 
The editor of the Village Record, published at 





better is this mode than topping corn and leaving 
‘the stalks to stand all winter, drying and wither 


or wished to promote the interest, and rational | ing in the field, affording neither food for animats 
happiness of those employed by them, or to act!) nor manure for Jand.” 


as men professing christianity should, or, indeed || « 


as an infidel would act, if he were not blinded by THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
I 





i false estimate of self interest, this shocking | 


The bill to appropriate, for a limited time, the 
wractice would not have been introduced. 


| proceeds of the sales of the public lands, was pas- 

sedin the Senate on the 3d inst—~ayes 26— 
st of Agriculture, should set his face against it,’ | noes 18—and sent to the House, when it was ta- 
nd in lieu of whiskey, &c. pay an equivalent in| } ‘ken up, and, on motion of Mr. Wilde, and aftes 
noney. I have never found it difficult to procure } lebute, was postponed till the first Monday it 


Every farmer who wishes to promote the inter- 








“it may be cut off as clean by the scythe and 


either in the hack-woods, or elsewhere, xs full a!; December next, ayes 92, noes 88. 


\ 


It is readily granted that if grain be || an equivalent in money, in place of injuring their‘ 
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Stenen thie Feouedte Sanuk, 
MAKING HAY FROM CLOVER. 


The cutting and 


first attention. ‘The heads and leaves of 


‘ . . afte hen |i 
clover are its principal value, the stalk when 


coarse is of little use: therefore, 1a order to 


preserve the most V iluabie parts, cat your! 


i. 
‘a 


clover in dry weather ; and when the dew is 
dried off from the first swaths, turn them 
over gently, without spreading, until 


come to the swaths which are free from de 


you 


let these Jie untouched until noon, uniess 
showers or a storm become threatulog, m 
this case, break off your mowers and get 
vour clover fromthe swath into small cocks. 
with the fork, 
only once or twice rolling. But ifthe weath- 


er continues fair, let your mowers keep on 


1 


fet the cocks be mace 


and your baymakers follow with their forks, | 


and put al! the swaths into small cocks. The 
next day let these cocks stand, and goon 
entiing as before; proceed thus until you 
have secured your clover. In two, three, or 
four days, as the weather may be, the clover 
first cut will be fit to cart if the weather 
proves fair, if not, the rains will never penc- 
trate farther than the winds and sun can 
dry ; the clover wiil be injured only upon the 
surface. Should a long cloudy or 
turn of weather succeed, you may give your 
clover air by taking off the top of each cock 
and placing it for the bottom, and thus with 
your fork change the order of your cocks by 
bringing the bottoms to the top; this mode 


will cause your cocks to shed rain better than | 


the common mode of turning them over at 
once with the fork. When you find your 
clover sufficiently cured for housing, take 
the first good hay-day, turn over your cocks 
in the morning when the dew is off, and as 
soon as the morsture is dried fromthe bottoms, 
clear your field as fast as possible. ‘hus you 
will secure all the valuable parts of your clo- 


som and as perfect a green as when growing. 
And your horses will hold their flesli and do 
more service ou this clover, without grain, 
than on clover cured in the common meth- 
od with the usual quantity of grain. And 
you will readily experience the saving in ex- 


pense, Which, although of importance, will | 


be found to be of minor consideration in this 
inode of husbandry. 


ed in this mode with safety; but if your 
fields are large, some precaution will become 


necessary to guard your mows against heats | 


ing, which is not only injurious to the clover, 
but will prove injurious to your horses and 
give them a cough. 


or two ionger; open it 


your bays be open under the bottom for a 
free circulation of theair;: fill several large 
bags with hay, set them erect upon the floor 
of your bays, mow the clover around them 
with as iittle treading as possible; raise up 


the bags with the raise of your mow, and! 


whew your mow is finished remove the bags. 
These openings will serve as ventilators and 
secure your mows from heating. If you re- 


serve your wheat or rye straw for this pur- 


pose, and cover your clover occasionally as 
you mow it, with straw, your straw will not 
only prevent your mow from heating, but 
unbibe the moisture of your clover and be- 
come valuable feed for your horses and cat- 
tle, and thus become a double saving. One 


wit 1! 


mojst | 


To prevent both these | 
evils, let your clover stand in the cock a day | 
rarefully when you| 
are ready to cart, without spreading ; \et 


= —— 
l bushel of salt sprinkled upon your 
you mow it, will preserve it against ty 


layve 
Ciover 


zive to your hay. 


Froin Dean’s * 

They Wild h ive 
customed 
to be able 


not beenin their y 
do this VYOrK. 


lo if 


tO 
to < 


aye is 


eise or eX 


learit, at will 


> , 
But wie 


lost. 
As th 


eit 


isisone of the 


Hytts 


most laboriou 
ot 
fatiguing 


j, test 


thie oaudiman’s calling, and the 
iS it must be 
seasow Of tir 
ugiit to be used which 
labor. “Co this it will esis 
for the mower to rise very early and be ath. 
work before the rising of the sun. He may 
| easily perforin half the usual day’s work ! 
| fore nine m the morning. 
not only be made « 
the morning air, but also by the dew on the 
' grass, Whichis cut more easily tor being wet 
By thismeans, he may lie still and rest bins 
seif during the hottest of the day, while oth- 
ers who begun late are sweating theimscives 
excessively ; and hurting their health, prob- 


performed in th 


year, every preeat 
(21) ls LO hie hig 


we hal 


JCe- 


fis work will 


aS! 


diink to slake their raging thirst. ‘The oth- 
er half of his work may be formed after 
three or four o'clock; and at night he will 
find himself free from fatigue. 


to advantage, he should take care to have 
his scythe and all the apparatus fur mowing, 
in the best order. His scythe ought to be 


adapted to the surface on which he mows. If 


the surface be level and free from obstacles, 
the scythe may be long and almost straight, 
and he will perform his work with less labor 
and greater expedition. Butif the surface 


or stuinps of treess, his scythe must be short 
and crooked. Otherwise he will be obliged 


to leave much of the grass uncut, or Use more 


labor in cutting it. A’ long and straight 


18 
tins, 
uring of clover is very) and doubly repay you in the value it will 
nice and critical farming, and demands the | 


er bv the coolness of 


ably, by taking down large vraughts of cold | 


If the mower would husband his strength | 


. , be uneven, cradley, or chequered with stones 
ver. viz: the head and leaves, in full blos-!| z a 


July 14, 1832 


Sch a manne 
esemb-circic munersects the other, 
| “By this method of mewing whe 
standing Cora is alwe 


Phe mower tio 


at, line 
'$ atthe left han 


as 


Ws if Lliwial 


hme aia 


nacal salt, enmpyreny 
ear , 
Wi} C.) 18 6 ipable of heyp 
by the action of oxygen o; 
re vital air.’ = Mr. Joho R 
pure vital at. Viv. POH hobertson, write 
the Gasdener’s Mazuzine, saygeuts, 
meadows, [inowing land.) f have used sy 
wih creat ady Th 


. 
st stance, ame 
, . ' ' ' 
thouch sownby tae lave, one dressin , 
5 


Com 
Of 


intage 
mn 


a] 
pWays gave me heavy crops of hay for we 


SUCCESSIVE SC.ASOTIS, 


But this is a wastefa! 
mode of applying it, a great proportion o 
its ammonia, One of Its most active ingred 
|e ts, being volatilized aud dissipated in th. 
atmosphere. When dissolved in water the; 
| is no waste; it is all available, and for hort 
icultural purposes Thave used it mostly ii 
that state, mixing it up in the proportion o 
| about six quarts of soot to a hogshead of wa 
iter, Asparagus, peas, and a variety of oth 
ler vegetables [ have manured with it, wit) 
‘as much effect as if I had used solid dung 
‘but to plants im pots, particularly to pines, | 
have found it aitmirably well adapted; whe: 
watered with it, they assume a deep healty 
vyreen, and grow strong and luxuriant. | 
generally use it and clesn water alternately, 
and always over-hexd in suminer; but ex- 
cept for the purpose of cleansing, it mig): 
be used constantly to advantage. 


* Other materials for liquid manures are 
often difficult to procure, and tedious in thei: 
preparation ; but soot, sufficient for the gu: 


scythe willonly cut off the topsof the grass. dener’s purposes. is alinost everywhere 


in hollows. 


cutting. He must see that it keeps perfectly 
| fast on the snead; for 
| looseness Will oblige him to use the more vi- 
olence at every sttohe; many worry theim- 
| selves needlessly by not attending to this cir- 
cunistance. 


iv 
9 


ed by those who are uot very stron 
are tittle used to the business, 
not their tools in the best order. 
who are ambitious to be thought good mow- 


or who 


ers, often find themselves much hurt by mow- | 


ing in company. 

Mowers should not fuilow too closely afier 
each other; for this has been the occasion of 
fatal wounds. And when.be dangerous tool 
is carried from place to place, it sliould be 

jbound up with a rope of grass or otherwise 
,equally secured. 


+h, 


wal 


* Mr. de Lisle,” says the Complete Farm- 


‘er, ‘introduced in England the mowing of) 
the method is this: The scythe he: 
uses is at least six inches shorter in the blade | 
and instead of a. 


il wheat. 


than the common scythe 
cradle, has two twigs of osier put semi-cir- 
\cular wise into holes made in the handle ct 


| A mower should not have a snead that is 
| too slender ; for this will keep the scythe ina 
continual Gemor and domuch to hinder its 
A tew loads of clover may always be hous- | 


the least degree of 


Mowing with a company ought to be avoid | 


or who have! 
Young lads! 


hand, and tna a few minutes prepared. 
| “Were gar eners more generally awa: 
that no manures can be taken up ina stat 
of solidity by plants as food, and that th 

can only be absorbed by thei in a gaseou 
or liquid state, to which all solid manur 

applied must be previously reduced, befor 
any bevefitcan be derived from them, they 
would in many cases facilitate the proces: 
by using thei in a liquid state. In houses 
where rains have not access, it appears tom 


superior to any other mode of administer 
manure to trees.——N. E. Farmer. 

Yeast as a Manure —It is not general! 
known that yeast ts one of the most power! 
ful manures in existence. Some exper 
ments have been tied with grass plots 
different culinary vegetables, from which | 
appears thata very small quantity of yeast 
after it has become putrid and useless to ti 
brewer or baker, will effect wonders wheil 
mixed with water and applied to plants as | 
quid mannre. The only danger seems to 0 
in making it too rich. We would recom 
mend such of our readers as have leisu! 


ar 
a 


and opportunity, to try it on pines, vines, the 


Brassica family, especially cauliflowers, 
potatoe,as a pickle for wheat and other seecs, 
and for watering new sown plants and sim! 
lar oleaginous seeds.—Gardener’s Magax™ 
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a rere Pe sar Tree _ nT appening inc hane e- | sons of Africa are still receiving at our hands. | Deaf and Dumb. ry" is, y, by 8 act of tie iast 


ord townsh ip, ‘ Tork county Pa. a few days | 
‘nee, we were induced by the solicitations} 
f one 
the farm of Mr. Jacob Ripe, w 
remarkable for its sixe It was yrOUg he} 
m Germany about eights years ago; 
asures ten feet around the trunk ; Rey 
ht isabout fifty feet: from the ground 
ye ee first limb i isten feet; ; and its brac hel 
cover a circumference of about 150 feet 
She tree bears a large fine fruit, which ris || 
ns in October, and we were told that up- y in 
ids of 190 bushels had been gathered} 
mn itinasivgie season. The main branch | 





of which there are five or six, are asjj 
> 7 . > t 2 at 
ceasa £t 1 sized pair tree. ii any ol 
- _* . . . an eee } 
neighbors can ted oF One that wii beat) 
15] tr, hres ae OP sana Feta tt 
My we WO. | i hike tO iia l i ae me COL it wie 
’ 
js eal I 
. a , et. om te , titate 
AVILY ECONOMY.--=— bere IS NOt IIs Wilch 
| 
»ta towar star ny youns pe iple bee i] 
thet h of poverty, a3 economy in the | 
nares t ol thei aqomestie affiirs it is! 


nuch impossible to geta shin across the} 
istic with haifa dozen buts s’arted, or as; 
j 


yolt holes in her inutl, as to conduct the} 


erns of a family ithout ¢ my. Ji 
ether a man furnish little « 
a funtiy. Wihere is a continual leak i 
nihe kitchen, or in the parlor, it rans aj] 
he knows not h and that demonjJo 


erics more, tke th horseleecth's 


hter, uetil he that provides has no miei PhoyMe cist 
It j- the hushond'’s duty to bring ‘nto || told that Mr. i. Whiti ing has an estab! lishment 
where he manu 
20,00 clocks sooually, 
rent toal bont SU} 


' 


nouse, and itis the duty of the wife to see}? 


t nothing goes wrongtuily out of atin) 


* he 
least articve however somnportant in itsel 


testavlishes a prece edent > ner under an yh! 
20, for it opens a door for ruin to stalki)" 


) A man gets a Wi fe to jook atier his!) 
to assist bimin his journey through} 
, tv educate and prepare iis children tor} 
proper stélion in life, and not to dissipate}, 
nroperty, ‘ne husband's interest shou'd 
»wite’s care, and her ambition should} 
rry lier no farther than lis welfare and baps 
less, together wiih that ef ber children --; 
s sould be her sole aim, the theatre of i} 
rf explo:ts is in the bosom of her family,! 
re she may doas much in making a for | 
' 





ts uc poss ly cau doin the counting. 


e or work-shop. It as net the money | 
that makes aman wealthy, itis what} 

ed from his earnings. A good aud pru-|! 
nt husband makes deposit of the fruits of} 
is labor with his best friend; and if that 
tend be not true to bin what hasheto hope 74 
-he dare not place confidence in the com 
inion of his bosom where is be to place it ?-- | 
wife acts not for herself only, but she 1s the! 
enutot many she loves. And she is bound cof) 
‘tior their good and net for her owa grati- 


ation, ber husband’s geodis the end at 
hich 





ward. Self gratification in dress, or indul. 
‘nee in apetite,or more company than his 
St Can entertain, are eqnaily permecious,— 
first adds vanity to extravagance; the 
cond tastens a doctor's bill toa loug batch 
Cs Ccount, and the jatiter briags wiemper. || 


ue 


, lie j all ey 1S, in iiS train.--s N 

Mirror | 
saad i 
. ar a | 
'’ . . , . - | 
‘ it Colonization Naciety.—We have lls 
J 

Wed liom Washington, aa address of 
NMivasers of the American Colonization |} 
Wrsget | ' ‘ ° 
Ciety, tothe peonle of the United Mates. fh 


5 - . ~ , ' 
Cd June 17, 18323 and shall eusdeavos 


“Neil an insertion sou. Phe curse of 

yt 
» ed! 
© American peoplemeand it wel! becomes 
9 Weigh candidly & um partially every 
‘UY Which hhay have for by} rthe weh 


Nn 
em { 





te 





Auburn Press. 


INTIERNAL IMP! 


ic of our con pany to visit a a vers: | 





that the bill making 


ciclo fy 
int proving Big 


at Os 2 20). Y. 


NLiSsOUr aa 


OaSurveys uiuGa 
¢ 


en principally 


Vviachester in 
factures Upi ards of 


seldom leaves an opportauity anim 'they manufacture from three to four (housand 
They empley 
and finda ready 
can turoish —Buffulo Bulletin. 


Ab ik OROLC i GICa # 


lock sa gg 





| session of the Legishiture, made the duty 


IVEMENTS. ‘of the overseers of the poor ins ach town 
We learn from the National loteliigencer | of this s 
appropriations tor cer: | 
) tain internal improvernents for the year 1432, | 
y wREH as becomealaw,) tucludes, among 
s, the following itenis: 

_ the Delaware yen seni 


siate, to furnish the superintendant 
of common schools with a list of the deaf 
and dumb persons int! eirrespective towns 
so far as they can a-certein, with such par- 
$270,000 ! ticulars rspecting each :s shall be pres- 
60,000 | ler bed, for the purpose ad e bling the su- 
19,000 || perintendant to seiect a~ state p: pls such 
17,000 | as are em went Ae within th provisions of 


16, v0 the exis ting aws, &e., 
22,000 |) 





were c 





24,000 || PRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

; 50,000 _ Ik. subseribers respectfully in- 
15.000 || form the public th at they have 
30.000 )} entered fnto partners ‘ip in the seed 
eg business, and they assure the public 
20,000 : 


20 U00| that nothing shall be wanting on their part togive 
7, 000 | the UbOs t satisiaction to those who may favo) 


land Road (i: ny 150,009 thei with their patro nage Itis the intention oi 
lars Pill, (Maine} 
ie Bey Road, (Aik) 20,0 6 | connection with this establishinent, where a choice 
RP oadin O. 100. 090 cctlection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
it Hci 


21,000 ‘the subscribers to erect an ele cant Greenhouse in 


100.909 | plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
“9 yoy tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
‘ ‘ , . . . 

from the same establishment a best sorts ot 


10,000 || py . 
ry yy. lowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni* 
AO MEG Wes I evi Double Vahlias, C Pate } @onias 


Grape Vines, Gooscberries, Currants, Raspber 


. toe snne Saw 6} troate o by ge La i) a 
for many , Tes, “Trees for the st vets, &e, &e. They have 
carried on in | 2st received from London, a large importation ot 
affucded an sarden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 


We are 28 Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Radish, Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &e.; and also trom Glasgow, 
tHawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit: 
moss,and White Provence ruses. ‘The tradesup 
iplied on the nest reasonable terms, and all or. 


have ess) lers by inaal or otherwis eM Il be punctually at- 


tab ishe da manufactory in this elty, where tended to. MITEL & HOGG, 


New- York , May 183°. No. 333, Broadway’ 





from tea to Gf MPORTAN’ T TO FLORISTS. —Just pub 
e for all they || lished by Hibbert q+ Buest, of P hitadelphia, 


} 


ithe ‘‘ American Flower Garden Directory,” con 


“TABLE, | taining practical directions for the culture of plants 
1832. in the ‘* Hot house, Garden-house, Flower-gar 

_ |'den and Rooms or Parlors,” &c. &e¢, 
. M. | A few copies for sale by the subscribers, (who 





barorn- 





— are the Q sole Agents,) at tacir flower & seed store 
a No. 372, Broadway SMULEIL & HOGG. 
“= Siuith & Loge in offering J this valuable volume 
to their friends and customers, would recommend 
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rane tL as replote With all the information expre ssed in 
feir (its utle page; and to their * Fair Patrons” would 
cloudy y submit it as a highly useful and desirable compan 
dy ran ion. 
do N.B. 8S. & Hi. have removed to their new es 
| do rain ) tablishment, 283 Broadway. [june 16-f 
‘os | FAKM FOR SALE OR. TO RENT. 
rw fr Hi. subscriber oflers forsale the 
i. Farm on which he resides, eou- 
‘o taining 57 aercs of land, not excelled 
for richness or fertility, being with: 
ro half amile of the ccutre of business 
dc on which are a good dwelling house, two laree 
hate et wood house, corn house, and other cut 
fox Buildings, a large superi or garden, an orchard 
oo beginning to bear uf about 460 apple ‘trees, of fron 


sedinlie tif tv SO ditferent kinds mostly winter fruit, and of 

py the Cuotsest AeserIpliONs ; 30 to 40 different var! 
J! 8 eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinces 
fi aa ond alithe smaller varieties ef fruits. 


38 ap 23-arf JOLIN W. STRONG. 
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> BOs T: IN SODA A »U SEIDLITZ 
do Dow DERS—conuin , for gale by the dozen o 
do 2 sin cle Lox, by 
do june Lo : {HOYT PORTER § C 0. 
cloudy? || PN THEOLOGICAL LIBRA] AR' "os 
faic | iT HE Life of John Wiehklif, D D., by C. Vi 
do Le Bas, bein; g vol. Ist of brarp r’s Theol slow! 
do | Library, price 7 73 cts. om received and for sak 
do {iby HoY'’, PORTER « CO, 
"july 3 No. 6, Si ate. st 
fain | JAPAN WRITING INK~-Aiso, 


N/ AYNARD)& NOYS#’S superir Black a 


showers.-<- |} 19.5. Red Ink—for sale at No 6, State-st. 


HIOVT. PORTER & ¢ 
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From Walsh's Notices of Brazil in 1828 y 1829 | destruction ; but in this it was only remov |{kinds of trades that were carried on wm 


: They 


Car Vamerre —* When setting out ta the ing that which encumbered the soil with its 
morning, I perceived a large wound ip the | profusion.’ 


orse, from wheree issued a stream) —* zn 
int ag ORY ot y he should have been | bl er Horses e Sir Lovel—A part of the! 
stabb: d.or wounded malietousiy, so as to disable | *w eng ie and owned by Lawrence 
him from proceeding, I enquire) into the cause, | Feearney, U. S.N., was disposed of, by his 
and Patricio infor-‘ned me it was ‘ecasioned by | order, at public sale on Tuesday, “Oth ult. 
tie morcego. Thisis a large bat, which, like’ at Perth Amboy, N. consisting princi 
the devil of Surinam, attacks both man and | pally of the produce of Sir Lovel by old Du 
beast. When a party under Cabeca da Vacca roc. the imported horse Arabian Ba rdad, and 
were exsloring the sources of the Paraguay. 1M | nountain Arab Yourouk--Flogellator and 


“ae tanks ‘ ’ ight il - : 

the year 1543, they ottacked him im thenight | : Beinn Bt, ' ¥. 
and soiead on his mad ; he awoke and tound hs |F tomar, from Prize Fighter, Godolphin 
leg numb «and cold. and bis bed fuil of blood ; jaad Prize Master, mares; together with a! 








ind for his part he had pretty ayn mad 
up his mind, to set up the Post Office rata 
heim that carriedit on tuok a heap of a 
ey every day, and there was only one in the 
place ; and he found out by the papers that 
a good many customers of that one wan 
disatisfied, and meant to stop. 
We have seen these complaints, and ay, 
glad to find that an opposition house is to by, 
established; there is nothing like rivaly, for 
making folks getup early—N. Y. Stand. 


jard. 





° ad > ro: ‘ . S17 ic : : *)} , j ; ' » °C. acu "a 2 va roti 
thoy atthe same time ate of the teats of 31x | broad tall Asi tae Ram, a nusaber of fi i I INS. We have been gratified by the 
sows They fix onthe thumbs or great toes of | and half blooded Bakewell sheep, and Jastiisight of amachine inverted by Dr. Jobn{ 


. , sd . 1} i 7 ’ r 
men; and the rumor of the country is, that not east Multese, Minorca, and Mexican) {lowe, of North Salem, Westchester 


while they suck the blood through the aper- | Jacks, Maltese and Andalusian Ji naets. &c.| 


spate county 
(N.Y. for making pins by mechanical pow 


ture they make, they keep waving their sooty | And notwithstanding the cholera panic shich ler. The machine is the first one that he» 


wings over their victim, to lall him to a death- |) eyails in the vicinity of Amboy, consideras 
like repose. from which he never awakes; and} 1,1, competition was produced, and propor- 
inthe morning he is found lifeless, and the rr s of the stock f mh peel | ae 
floor covered with pools of coagniated blood, | ro Or tue Mece foun purchasers at fan 
disgorged by the vampyre » hen fall, toensdle | PICe>. lo those with whom Sir Lovel is a 
him to extract the iast drop of th» vitaleurrent | ftvoraite stud, it may be gratifying to leain, 
They sometimes grow to the size of pigeons. that upwards of one hundred dollars were 
One ofthese horrid animals had attached it-'|offered for his yearling colts, from whose) 


' . ° . Pe 
self to the throat of my horse when he stood ‘general fine-appearanice, it may be antici-! 





e ; ? 71 ; | . ° A j ° . e : 
in a shed, and clasping his neck with its broad pated that the time is not far distant, when!/perfect pin. The machine is so constructed. 


sooty wings, had eentinued to suck till it fel! |) 4;, produce will noi suifer by a comparison) 
off gorge’ with blood and if not timely driven | with that of the more celebrated horses now 
away, might have left him dead in the morn 1, th turf. After th al Age “et 
ing. ‘They reckon in Brazil no less than eighs | spon the turf. “After the sale, a number of 
teen kinds of morcego, nine of which are vo | gentlemen invited by Capt. Kearney, par 
racious blond suckers ’ took ofa cold collation provided by the pro- 
Tue Paum.— But among the trees, which | prietor of the City Hotel, Ainboy. After a 
gave the woods, to an European, a peculiar few hours passed in the interchange of re- 
character, none was more striking than the) ciprocal feelings the company separated, 
singularity ofthe palm tress. ‘These were drinking a bumper toast—to the health and 
seen shooting above the rest to ai) immense | prosperity of an officer of Enterprize attach- 
height, with their long and slender stems, ed to our Navy, who after successfully 
cro vned with feathery foliage, like ostrches’| ploughing the ocean and reaping a merited 
plumes. waving in the air; and of all these, || harvest of laurel, returns from foreign fields 
the assai (euterpe oleracea,) isthe most ele- || with selected materialsto lighten the labor 
gantand beautiful. It is the taper palm of the industrious husbandman, and enrich 
which yields the cabbage. It rises from a’ the stock of the practical farmer who tills 
slender stem not more than six inches in) his native land.—N. Y. Cour. 
diameter at the base ; and it shoots up to | ; : ; 
the height sometimes of 100 feet or more.| Zhe Choice of a Profession—The great 
The stem is marked by annual rings, five or | Poet of human nature, says, that there is a 
six feet asunder, and near the summit is a "de in the affairs of men, which, taken at 
long succulent cylinder, from whence the the flood, leads onto fortune &c., and the 
leaves issue This green footstalk contains experience of even the dullest observer must 
the embryo of the plant. It consists of the be able to confirm the inaxim that there are 
rudiments of the future leaves, beautifully im the lives of all, hours and days in which is 
planted, and convoluted at the centre ; and fixed or influenced forever the fate of the 
their developement from hence forms the el- |individual. [tis our private belief that, to 
egant tuft that crowns the summit. This) Most persons, this period occurs when the 
portion is exceedingly tender, yielding a! choice of an occupation, or the manner in 





been made, and of course is not so perfect 
as others will be that may be hereafter coy 
structed -it is, howeve:, sufficiently aceu 
rate to test the principle, and satisfactorih 
proves that by the mere application ofa mo 
ving power, wire may be formed into a pin 
and receive a head by the same motion, fal 
ling down, after undergoing the process, a 
that the length and shape of the pin may by 
altered to any desirable size or patter:).— 
The wire is introduced and passed betweer 
two flat steei plates, which slide on a hori 
zontal direction, just so faras to straighten 
the wire of the given length of tie pin about 
to be made—the end of the wire while so 
Straightening being held by cutting pincers, 
which afterwards cut off the pin; a process 
is then gone into which puts on the head, 
from another wire ; the pin is then removed 
and ground ona small circular file, when it 
is dropped into the receiver below, being 
completed. The machine is a beautiful 
piece of inechanism, works well, and it is 
the opinion ef competent machinists that it 
will answer the mtended purpose, and make 
50 or 60 per minute. It now makes pins 

hut the machine is not sufficiently perfect t 

test the speed which may be given to it. 

Dr. Howe has obtained a patent for his 
machine which is now at the store of Josep! 
[-eland & Son. 81 Dey street, where it wil! 
be exhibited to any person disposed to pur- 
chase a patent right. We think it worthy 
the attention of those well acquainted with 
machinery, as there seems little doubt it will 
supercede the present mode of making pins, 
and the patentee would be glad to receive 





pleasant and wholesome vegetable, like cab- | Which the faculties are to be employed, is 
bage, boiled, and eaten with meat. Irom) decided. If the individual selects a career 
all parts of the woods, this elegant tree was | to which his capacities are fitted, it all goes 
seen shooting above its companions, wa-| smoothly, but ifa sleepy fellow is ambitious, 
ving in every breeze its long flexible stem,| and binds himself to attend a guide post, ine 
and its tuft of light silken leaves. It seemed is eternally getting into scrapes ; the choice 
indeed, to belong more tothe sky than the therefore of a business is a matter on which 
earth ! for insome places, it crowned the sum- || too much caution cannot be exerted. We do 
mit ofthe highest ridges, and was the only || not often go outof the way to make folks’) 
one whose foliage was seen projecting on'| Wise, and we are taking the trouble now on-| 
the blue sky, like Bernice’s hair floating in | ly because these remarks afford a conven- 
the starry firmanent ; for the stem that sup- |tentintroduction to astory. A young man, | 








propositions from some of our enterprise 
citizens who may be disposed to undertake 
the pin making business.—N. Y. Adv. and 
Jour. 


Earty Ristna —No well-bred, moral 
man, who has a right idea of the fitness 
of things,will be guilty of the abominable 
sin of turning day into night—sealing up 
his peepers against the “ soft approaches 
of the light,” risking the loss of his brevk: 


ported it, was so slender, that it could not be || whose opinions on this subject correspond fast, and doing himself — other “- 
discerned in the distance. It was with great | with our own, came to the city some weeks ily injuries. If the testimony of the'‘Fac- 
regret I first attacked this beautiful tree, and | ago to establish himself in business, and as ulty,” and the evidence of experience may 
utterly destroyed it for the small portion of |he didnot know exactly what “line” was the be beleived, there is not in all the phar- 


its esculent part. When we saw it growing | most desirable here, he spent a good deal of 
on the side of ahill, near the road, we seiz- ||time and much shrewd New-Hampshire sa-' 


maconepia of quackery any thing so won 


derfully salubrious as the practice of rising 





ed itstaper stem, and bent it down, till it 


| 


gacity, in looking about and guessing into: 


snapped off near the root, and lay proscrate|/the several ways of getting rich in town.— early in the morning—it = the cpaed 
across the way. Here with a faka, we cut/| Theconclusion to which his observation led, | pher . stone—whereby life may be 1 ' 
off its graceful head, and left its body to de-|}is, we think, avery judicious one. A lost longed s» that a man shall not remem , 
cay. Inany other country, this might be} and found letter to his friends revealed it.—| the beginning of his years.— Taunton 
deemed a wanton and unjustifiable act of” He had considered pretty keen, he said, all) Stm. 











